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see that the object is to serve the artist. Though it may
wear the air of a puff, I assure you it is literally true.

At Florence, I met with Mr. Horatio Greenough, of
Boston. He is on his second visit to Italy, where he is
pursuing his studies as a sculptor. Mr. Greenough ex-
pressed a wish to make my bust, and his success was so
encouraging, that I was induced to make him an offer
for a groupe in marble. He had frequently modelled
figures, though never grouped, and, in no instance I be-
lieve had any of them been sufficiently wrought up to be
passed. With a diffidence, that did as much credit to his
principles as his modesty, Mr. Greenough consented to
undertake the task, on condition that unless both of us
were pleased the order should be null and the work con-
sidered merely as one of his studies.

With this understanding of the terms we began to look
about us for a subject. There is a picture in the Pitti
Palace that is called La Madonna del Trono. It has the
reputation of being by the hand of Raphael, though con-
noisseurs affect to see the pencil of one of his pupils in the
principal figure. The Virgin is seated on a throne and
angels are blowing trumpets near. There are several of
the latter, two of whom (perhaps I should call them
cherubs) stand at the foot of the throne, singing from a
scroll, that is held by a hand of each. We took these
two figures for the chisel. They have been modelled in
clay, cast in plaister, and are now cutting in the stone
Carrara. I need not tell you that the latter operation is
little more than mechanical, with the exception of a few
finishing touches, which require the talents and knowledge
of the artist.

These cherubs are thirty inches in height. The arm of
one is thrown negligently over the shoulder of the otheridated.pon. Perhaps
